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must overshadow the points of difference. In the same
manner the divisions of non-episcopal Protestantism must
be a constant puzzle to Roman Catholics, who must recog-
nize in all denominations one main trend of doctrine and
practice. Sharing in common, among other things, a be-
lief in the seven sacraments, these iBve Eastern churches all
hold to baptismal regeneration, confession and absolution,
the sacrifice of the mass, apostolic succession, the three
ecclesiastical orders, intercession of the Virgin and the
saints, as well as to the underlying points of theology proper.
This basic unity of doctrine and practice explains the ease
with which large bodies from all the churches have been
received into communion by Rome, with hardly any altera-
tion in church services and ecclesiastical customs. But,
taken together, these five Eastern churches show several
points of difference from the Roman Catholic or Western
church, apparent in all, though, in some particulars, dis-
tinctly less emphasized in the united bodies, and especially
less in the Maronite, the most ultramontane of all. These
will appear clearly in our detailed treatment, but it may be
well to group together some of them in this introductory note.
Thus we may specify the more democratic character of the
Eastern churches, illustrated in the non-united bodies by
the people's part in the choice and election of patriarchs
and bishops; a free use of the vernacular in the church
services, in contrast with the general use of Latin by the
Romans; the emphasis laid on the mass as a mystery, by
screening the sanctuary and altar from the view of the
people, a practice common to all the Eastern churches, ex-
cept the Maronite; the number and rigidity of fasts (re-
laxed in the united communions); the ordaining of married
men as parish priests; the wearing of beards by the clergy;
communion of the people in both kinds and the confirmation
of infants immediately after baptism, both practices common
to all but the Maronites.